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INTRODUCTION 


A.   Comment 


Exposure  of  a  demographic  area  significantly  or  heavily 
peopled  by  Mexican-Americans,  particularly  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  an  economic  picture,  is  more  than  likely  to  produce 
a  series  of  negatives.   If  these  negatives  are  viewed  by 
experts  accustomed  to  analyzing  and  planning  for  institutional 
structures  of  wide  scope  and  great  resources,  they  usually  find 
it  time-consuming  and  often  annoying  to  adjust  the  focus.   It 
is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  however  that  the  time  must 
be  spent  and  the  annoyance  endured.   The  Central  City  is  ailing 
badly,  and  minorities  like  the  Mexican-Americans  are  at  the 
core  of  the  syndrome.   They  are  holding  a  mirror  up  to  the 
affluent  society;  and  though  the  glass  be  a  small  one,  like  this 
monograph,  it  is  worth  looking  into  closely. 

B.   East  Bay  Spanish-Speaking  Foundation  Proposal 

In  February,  1966,  the  East  Bay  Spanish-Speaking  Foundation 
submitted  a  proposal  "for  long-term  planning  and  action  related 
to  developing  fully  the  economic  potential  of  Oakland's  Spanish- 
speaking  community."   The  proposal,  addressed  to  the  Economic 
Development  Administration,  included  a  request  for  funding  of 
feasibility  studies  and  economic  development  plans  that  would 
directly  benefit  the  Mexican-Americans  residing  in  the  City  of 
Oakland . 
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Many  of  the  basic  concerns  of  the  Foundation  were  set 
forth  in  its  brief  presentation.   The  Spanish-speaking  residents 
of  the  City,  the  Foundation  said,  "wish  to  be  involved  at  all 
levels  of  economic  activity."   Among  them  are  persons  whose  skills 
in  various  handcrafts  are  presently  unused.   Others  possess 
managerial  skills,  but  opportunities  for  the  productive  use  of 
them  are  lacking.   The  cultural  uniqueness  of  the  Mexican-American 
community  is  not  expressed  or  encouraged  in  ways  that  would  bring 
it  notice  and  prestige.   Its  share  in  the  economic  establishment 
is  meager,  almost  non-existent.   Mexican-Americans  are  not  on 
public  policy-making  bodies.   In  the  important  decisions  which 
affect  their  jobs,  their  educational  opportunities  and  their 
residence,  the  Mexican-American  minority  is  allowed  no  voice 
either  through  responsible  spokesmen  or  through  democratic  community 
involvement. 

Although  the  Foundation's  proposal  refers  to  manufacturing, 
maritime  and  air  transportation  now  on  the  planning  boards  as 
areas  toward  which  Mexican-American  participation  could  move, 
the  emphasis  of  the  proposal  is  on  the  possibility  of  creating 
a  commercial  and  specialty  manufacturing  center  within  the  City 
of  Oakland.   The  Foundation  believes  that  such  a  center  would 
meet  the  objectives  of  the  Economic  Development  Administration-- 
to  improve  opportunities  for  successful  establishment  or  expansion 
of  enterprises;  to  assist  in  the  creation  of  long-term  employment; 
to  provide  job  opportunities  for  the  unemployed;  and  to  bring 
technical  assistance  within  the  reach  of  Mexican-American 
business  enterprises. 
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The  proposed  center,  viewed  from  the  economic  and  social 
setting  in  which  the  Foundation  places  it,  appears  to  raise 
two  different  areas  of  exploration.   The  first  would  relate 
to  the  economic  possibilities  of  the  center  considered  as  a  job- 
generating  establishment.   The  second  would  deal  with  such  an 
establishment  as  a  point  of  departure  toward  an  exploration  of 
other  possibilities  for  growth  within  the  Mexican-American 
community  and  towards  participation  in  the  major  affairs  of  the 
City. 

In  both  these  respects,  the  Foundation  is  stimulating 
research,  analysis,  planning  and  action  to  bring  about  the 
creation  of  an  economic  base  in  the  small  business  sector  of 
the  Mexican-American  community  from  which  stimulus  and  organiza- 
tion could  advance  in  other  directions.   Once  resources  are 
available,  as  they  are  under  the  Economic  Development  Act,  the 
pressing  question  is,  "Where  do  we  begin?"   This  monograph  is 
intended  as  an  introduction  to  that  question,  and  the  many  others 
that  must  follow  it  in  any  consideration  of  feasibility. 

C.   Giant  Urbanism--The  Shifting  Environment  of  the  Mexican-American 

During  the  past  fifty  years,  Oakland,  like  other  California 
cities,  has  received  the  overflow  of  insecure  labor  from  Mexico, 
the  Southwest  and  the  deep  South.   They  are  people  with  no  stake 
in  the  economic  system,  no  equity  in  its  productive  apparatus,  no 
role  in  its  bureaucratic  machinery  and  no  part  in  determining 
the  arrangements  under  which  they  must  make  a  living.   They  are 
marginal  people  for  whom  the  margins  of  livelihood  are  narrowing. 
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A  careful  watch  over  what  has  been  happening  in  the  Central 
Valley  of  California  illustrates  the  main  drift.   Families  who 
have  no  capital,  but  with  long  experience  and  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  earth  and  the  ways  of  working  it,  have  no  way  of  entering 
the  agricultural  industry.   The  Mexican-American,  a  skilled  and 
diligent  land  worker,  has  never  risen  above  the  class  of  wage 
earner.   From  the  mid-twenties  to  the  late  thirties,  the  manpower 
shape  of  the  valley  was  clearly  visible.   This  manpower,  represent- 
ing a  fairly  wide  distribution  of  population,  consisted  of  a  chain 
of  small-to-medium  size  labor  pools,  strung  north  and  south  along 
U.S.  Highway  99.   These  "bosas  detrabajo"  were  the  Mexican-American 
"colonias. " 

In  the  last  twenty  years,  U.S.  Highway  99  has  become  the 
main  stem  of  freeway  construction.   This  construction  has 
drastically  rearranged  the  physical  pattern  of  many  "colonias." 
Residential  building  has  overtaken  former  migrant  campsites. 
Industry  has  expanded,  exacting  a  tribute  of  space  for  plants, 
warehousing,  parking  and  junk.   The  Central  Valley  Project  laid 
its  canals  in  a  network  paralleling  the  highways,  making  it 
possible,  on  a  grand  scale,  to  capitalize  heretofore  marginal 
wastelands.   Between  1942  and  1965,  a  massive  assault  on  the  agri- 
cultural job  tenure  of  domestic  workers  was  maintained  in  the 
form  of  the  bracero  program.   With  this  assault,  farm  housing 
patterns  changed.   A  multitude  of  on-farm  facilities  for  seasonal 
labor--barns,  shacks,  shanties,  and  garages,  which  small  farmers 
had  traditionally  afforded  their  migrant  help,  disappeared,  as 
small  farming  declined.   Barracks  for  braceros  took  their  place. 
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For  the  rural  tracts  of  farm  worker  residence,  this  meant 
rearrangement,  dispersal,  removal,  relocation — drastic  changes 
in  a  way  of  life.    One  current  of  retreat  led 

to  sandlot  fringes  of  the  large  Valley  towns — Fresno,  Bakersfield, 
Sacramento;  a  second,  to  already  overcrowded  tracts  of  East 
Los  Angeles,  San  Pedro  and  Oakland;  a  third,  to  shoestring 
settlements  such  as  West  Tracy,  Firebaugh  and  South  Dos  Palos. 

For  the  masses  of  displaced  workers  who  made  it  directly 
to  Boyle  Heights  in  Los  Angeles  and  Fruitvale  in  Oakland,  there 
is  no  turning  back.   For  others,  Fresno,  Stockton  and  Bakersfield 
are  half-way  stations  to  Boyle  Heights  and  Fruitvale.   For  even 
the  less  venturous,  who  fell  back  to  Firebaugh  and  South  Dos 
Palos,  the  end  is  probably  not  yet  in  sight.   Again  the  dam 
builders  at  San  Luis  and  the  freeway  builders  in  Sacramento 
will  pour  a  double-flanking  advance  of  water  and  concrete  along 
the  western  apron  of  the  Central  Valley.   Booming  land  values 
and  higher  assessments  will  follow.   If  the  migration  escalator 
continues  to  operate  as  it  has  traditionally,  it  will  take  many 
of  the  present  residents  of  towns  like  South  Dos  Palos  to 
Fresno  and  Bakersfield  and  Stockton,  or  to  Watts  and  Fruitvale. 
For  the  remainders,  there  is  no  farther  West;  except,  perhaps 
the  peaks  and  crags  beyond  Priest  Valley,  where  the  California 
condor,  too,  is  making  his  last  stand. 

These  suppositions  have  only  the  validity  of  possible  pro- 
jections from  long-term  trends  that  are  a  matter  of  history. 
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Moreover,  these  suppositions  may  be  viewed  by  some  as  generally 
good  prospects.   They  would  accord  with  the  general  acceptance  of 
"giant  urbanism"  as  an  irreversible  process. 

D.   Oakland  in  Transition 

The  urban  drift  of  the  Mexican-Americans  must  be  counted 
as  among  the  many  significant  events  that  have  happened  to 
the  City  of  Oakland  during  the  past  three  decades.   Though  not  as 
numerous  as  Oakland's  Negroes,  Mexican-Americans  are  important 
enough  to  engage  the  concern  of  those  who  sense  the  strains  that 
threaten  the  Central  City.   Oakland,  like  many  other  American 
cities  that  are  acutely  sick,  is  in  the  midst  of  an  agonizing 
self-diagnosis.   It  is  made  so  by  a  proposition  which  is  rarely 
acknowledged,  namely,  that  where  the  symptoms  of  the  illness  are 
people,  the  cure  cannot  lie  in  surgery. 

If  more  historical  perspective  were  present  in  planning 
philosophies,  it  would  be  clear  why  this  malignancy  exists.   The 
Mexican-Americans  who  have  drifted  to  the  East  Bay  area,  like 
the  Negroes,  have  been  for  the  most  part  the  surgical  cast-offs 
of  economic  and  social  systems  in  which  they  were  the  painful 
reminders  of  bad  social  health.   Had  these  processes  occurred 
once  only,  urban  California  might  hope,  by  one  major  effort,  to 
recover  from  the  massive  migration  caused  by  economic  deprivation 
and  social  denial  in  the  Deep  South,  in  the  Southwest  and  in 
Mexico.   Oakland,  however,  like  Los  Angeles,  Fresno,  San  Jose 
and  San  Diego,  has  also  failed  to  grasp  the  important  fact  that 
inter-regional  or  inter-national  dumping  of  human  beings  is  far 
from  the  same  thing  as  the  dumping  of  goods.   The  brutal  surgery 
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which  has  separated  millions  from  land  ownership,  and  from 
the  technological  progress  of  the  last  hundred  years,  has  merely 
grafted  the  same  living  tissue  to  urban  bodies.   The  operative 
treatment  cannot  be  repeated.   The  minorities,  now  compact  in 
slums  and  ghettos,  will  not  submit  to  another  operation.   The 
City  cannot  survive  it—economically  or  morally. 

It  is  from  this  economic  and  social  point  of  view  that 
statistics  and  planning  blueprints  derive  significance  and 
direction. 

Oakland  presently  occupies  a  land  area  of  approximately 
53  square  miles.   More  land  will  become  available  for  reclamation 
as  San  Francisco  Bay  shrinks  beyond  the  dikes  that  mark  the 
shallow  fringes  of  the  Bay. 

367,548  persons  lived  within  this  area  according  to  1960 
figures.   Demographically,  the  City  is  almost  in  a  perfect  freeze, 
for  in  1963  the  population  was  estimated  at  367,599.   Statistical 
projections  indicate  that  in  the  next  20  years,  Alameda  County 
and  eight  others  in  the  Bay  basin  will  hold  65%  more  people  than 
they  do  now. 

Oakland's  wealth,  reckoned  by  assessed  valuation,  in  the 

same  census  year  of  1960,  amounted  to  $661,933,000.   Of  those 

sidewalk  highrisers,  called  parking  meters  (that  tell  so  much 

about  a  city's  congestion  and  all  its  attendant  irritations) , Oakland 

had  7,751.   It  has  been  a  growing  city,  physically,  having 
expanded  eight  times  between  1873  and  1960. 
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This  growth  has  been  a  function  of  location;  a  magnifi- 
cent dominance  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  San  Francisco 
basin.   Good  portions  of  the  overland  commerce  of  America  and 
the  maritime  trade  of  the  Pacific  were  spliced  onto  Oakland. 
Today,  on  the  promotional  maps,  Oakland  is  pictured  as  the 
heart  of  a  radiant  sunburst  of  marketing  opportunities  whose 
rays  touch  Seattle  to  the  North,  Denver  to  the  East,  Los 
Angeles  to  the  South  and  Hawaii  to  the  West. 

Yet,  in  one  respect  it  is  an  uneasy  affluence.   The  war 
in  Viet  Nam  is  an  important  provider  of  jobs.   The  war  keeps 
the  waterfront,  and  the  plants  that  backstop  it,  busy.   The 
view  from  the  Industrial  Development  Commission  is  fogged  by 
anxiety.   "Again  and  again",  the  Commission  has  said,  "the 
need  for  the  creation  of  new  jobs  resulting  from  new  industries 
and  expansion  of  local  industries  comes  to  the  fore."   As  in 
San  Francisco,  planners  are  pressed  "to  salvage  the  city  from 
a  sea  of  slums"  in  an  economy  that  might  fail  them  suddenly  if 
mass  employment  at  critical  points  should  decline. 

Understandably,  planning  is  the  dominant  theme  of  city 
administration.   Oakland  has  a  comprehensive  development  plan, 
adopted  in  December,  1964.   The  plan  is  open-ended  and  costly — 
more  than  $1,000,000  for  two  years  of  research.   The  compli- 
cated web  of  situations  that  367,000  people  create  every 
twenty-four  hours,  too  taxing  for  human  brains,  is  beginning  to 
make  instant  sense  thanks,  among  other  things,  to  the  electronic 
gear  that  abundant  money  can  hire. 
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But  the  search,  fortunately,  is  not  only  for  technical 
sense.   Beyond  the  "relationships  of  rapid  transit,  freeways 
and  streets",  which  is  the  order  the  Oakland  General  Plan  places 
its  top  priority,  there  is  concern  for  reciprocating  between 
living  areas  and  working  areas,  shopping  centers  and  civic 
facilities.    Of  still  greater  significance,  however,  is  the  need 
for  "a  continuing  process  by  which  the  city  government  and  its 
citizens  join  in  an  attempt  to  guide  the  city  toward  a  realization 
of  its  long-term  goals." 

Therefore,  if  these  goals  are  to  be  reached,  the  center  of 
attention  in  the  general  plan  should  be  those  unstable  neighbor- 
hoods in  which  most  of  the  Mexican-Americans  are  concentrated  and 
where  the  "sea  of  slums"  has  already  begun  to  engulf  human  lives 
as  well  as  traffic. 

It  is  in  thaoe  areas  that  tne  Oakland  General  Plan  proposes 
to  set  up  some  twenty  community  centers,  thus  posing  at  once  the 
central  issue  of  the  City's  dilemma.   For  "community"  seems  to 
be  the  fluid  and  self-choosing  arrangement  of  the  magnetic  field 
of  associations  which  group  people  in  ways  they  like. 

A  part,  but  not  all,  of  this  field  can  be  explored  by 
computers.   New  physical  space  can  be  created  along  the  bayshore 
flatlands.   Planners  have  noted  that  the  areas  along  the  Lake 
Merritt  channel  and  east  of  Jack  London  Square  are  largely  still 
unused  and  available.   Technicians  who  have  studied  the  present 
layout  of  the  Central  City,  and  its  traffic  patterns,  have 
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complained  that  such  traffic  patterns  give  motorists  no  indication 
where  they  might  reasonably  start  being  pedestrians.   In  a 
broader  sense,  through  technology  and  proper  land-use,  Oakland 
may  be  able  to  mark  where  and  how  it  may  reasonably  stop  being 
merely  a  city,  and  start  being  a  community. 

II     The  Mexican-Americans  in  Oakland 

Mexican-Americans  are  vitally  affected  by  urban  planning 
because  of  their  numbers,  relative  concentration,  precarious 
economic  resources  and  limited  prospects  of  entering  fully  into 
the  creation,  consumption  and  enjoyment  of  Oakland's  urban 
riches.   Instability  and  environmental  problems  surround  the 
Mexican-American.   Their  neighborhoods  fit  the  description  of 
the  target  areas  on  which  planners  are  fixing  their  sights. 

The  1960  census  reported  23,466  persons  of  Spanish  surname 
living  in  the  City.   Of  these,  7,905  were  grouped  as  Mexicans 
if  they  were  born  in  Mexico  or  had  one  parent  who  was  Mexican- 
born.   If  Mexican  ancestry  for  more  than  one  generation  is  taken 
as  the  basis  of  classification,  "Mexican"  and  "Spanish-surname" 
become  practically  synonymous.   Together,  in  1960,  they  repre- 
sented close  to  8  per  cent  of  the  City's  population.   This 
percentage  has  undoubtedly  increased.   One  projection  of  1960 
data  estimates  the  1966  Mexican  population  at  over  50,000.   While 
this  figure  may  be  high,  it  is  an  indicator  of  the  trend  of 
growth  in  this  ethnic  group. 
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Mexican  residents  are  distributed  in  an  arc  of  census 
tracts  extending  from  Emeryville  to  San  Leandro  Creek.   Within 
this  arc  there  is  a  bulge  of  concentration,  notably  in  the 
Fruitvale  area.   According  to  the  1960  census  returns,  slightly 
more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  Mexican  population  was  concentrated 
in  five  tracts.   Within  these,  saturations  of  25  to  50%  were 
found. 

Needless  to  say,  these  are  neighborhoods  of  low  economic 
vitality.   Income  levels  are  in  the  lower  brackets.   Of 
5,808  families  tabulated  in  1959,  those  with  incomes  of  $6,000 
or  less  numbered  3,175. 

A.    Migration 

The  tendency  of  the  Mexican  population  to  increase, and  to 
remain  on  the  lower  levels  of  the  economic  scale >  result  from 
the  operation  of  traditional  migratory  patterns.   For  decades 
Oakland  has  been  attracting  some  of  the  overflow  of  agricultural 
labor  pools  of  California.   The  bursts  of  employment  during 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War  occurred  when  the  Mexican  resi- 
dents were  already  numerous  enough  to  provide  a  "migratory 
grapevine"  for  friends  and  relatives.   Of  these  new  residents, 
many  were  able  to  obtain  enough  of  a  firm  hold  on  the  city's 
economy  to  settle  in,  and  in  turn  become  new  connecting  links 
in  the  same  migration  process.   Moreover,  as  the  Mexican 
"colonia"   tended  to  grow,  it  offered  a  sort  of  collective 
anchorage  to  Mexican  job  seekers  who  had  no  personal  points  of 
entry. 
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A  Mexican-American  community  of  sorts  emerged  and  multiplied, 
adding  to  itself  more  of  its  own  kind--poor  people  seeking 
better  ways  to  satisfy  the  basic  needs  of  food  and  shelter.   It 
is  expected  that  the  Mexican-American  minority  in  Oakland  will 
continue  to  grow,  given  the  present  trend  of  the  California 
and  Southwest  rural  economy,  unless  forces  beyond  its  understand- 
ing and  control  disperse  it. 

B.   Research  and  The  Community 

The  urban  districts  that  are  most  in  need  of  renewal  are 
precisely  those  with  obvious  economic  and  social  handicaps.   Here, 
it  would  seem,  there  is  also  the  greatest  need  for  information 
about  the  people  who  live  in  such  neighborhoods.   But  this  informa- 
tion is  a  need  which  has  not  been  met.   The  annals  of  the  poor, 
so  it  has  been  noted,  are  notoriously  short  and  simple.   Those  of 
the  Mexican-Americans  in  Oakland  particularly  are  brief.   A 
preliminary  inquiry  showed  only  three  published  reports  on  the 
Mexican-Americans  in  Oakland  between  1943  and  1964.   Further 
search  may  identify  other  sources,  such  as  academic  theses  produced 
by  students  of  the  University  of  California.   But  thinness  and 
obsolescence  of  the  data   suggest  that  Oakland  knows  little  about 
the  Mexican-American  neighborhood  targets  against  which  the  City 
is  massing  its  planning  artillery. 

It  is  pertinent  to  comment  on  one  important  cause  of  this 
ignorance:   the  incompatability  between  the  refined 
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and  neatly  designed  methods  of  research  upon  which  offi- 
cial planning  rests,  and  the  immediate  concerns  of  the 
inchoate  community  of  a  minority  such  as  the  Mexicans. 

The  lack  of  connection,  as  far  as  a  target  neighbor- 
hood can  see,  between  what  the  planner  wants  to  find  out 
and  what  the  local  residents  need  to  know, is  more  than  a 
technical  fault.   The  priorities  are  not  the  same  at  City 
Hall  and  in  Fruitvale.   This  can  be  understood  by  anyone 
who  has  worked  in  a  Mexican  "colonia"  and  has  learned  why 
information  is  so  valuable  a  commodity  among  the  poor. 
Typically,  the  information  sought  is  of  immediate  urgency — 
where  jobs  are  opening,  where  a  low-rent  house  is  available, 
where  a  license  or  a  permit  can  be  obtained,  how  and  where 
to  process  a  wage  claim.   A  habit  of  mind  is  established  which 
is  necessary  to  survival--the  habit  of  paying  attention  to 
the  immediate  physical  needs  of  oneself  and  one's  family. 

Information  about  resources  and  opportunities  is 
organized  and  passed  along  by  the  "colonia"  in  its  own 
fashion.   It  is  by  no  means  a  "structured  system",  put  to- 
gether for  the  convenience  of  planners.   Long-term  research 
is  an  intrusion.   For  the  day's  or  the  week's  needs,  it  is 
also  highly  irrelevant. 

If  this  incompatability  is  thought  of  simply  as  a 
research  gap  that  can  be  closed  by  inventing  sharper  tools, 
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the  prospects  of  "a  continuing  process  by  which  the  city 
government  and  citizens  can  join  to  attempt  to  guide  the 
city"  do  not  appear  to  be  good.   It  is  rather  an  important 
clue  to  what  may  be  termed  the  systems-resistance  of  the 
poor,  of  which  reluctance  to  give  information  is  a  manifes- 
tation.  The  resistance  operates  in  varying  degrees  against 
administration,  supervision,  enforcement,  policing  and  inquiry. 
There  is  among  the  poor  a  sort  of  collective  privacy,  the 
invasion  into  which  is  resented.   There  is  good  reason  for  this 
resentment.   Privacy  is  the  last  refuge  of  pride  and  self-respect. 
It  is  the  condition  in  which  choices  can  be  made  or  changed 
without  risk  of  ridicule  or  punishment.   It  is  also  the  chance 
to  weigh  those  choices  and  their  effect  on  personal  security 
before  they  are  expressed  in  words  or  actions. 

The  Mexican-Americans  in  Oakland  may  be  buffeted  rather  than  helped 
by  urban  renewal  if  all  the  reasons  for  their  resentment  are  ignored. 
It  is  sometimes  held  that  ghetto  and  slum  dwellers  are  in  that 
condition  because  they  have  a  limited  range  of  urban-life 
skills.   The  contrary  is  true.   But  their  skills  are  of  a 
different  order  than  other  urban  dwellers.   They  possess  sur- 
vival skills  imposed  by  individual  and  collective  deprivation 
of  long  standing. 

The  "research  gap"  will  begin  to  close  when  planning 
proceeds  by  stages  sensitive  to  the  priorities  that  the 
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target  community  itself  accepts.   Progress  will  stimulate 
the  community  when  it  feels  and  sees  movement  toward  community 
priorities.   Both  require  organization  from  within  and  for  the 
group. 

C.   Mexican-American  Organization 

Organization  from  within  and  for  the  group  is  at  present 
running  a  losing  race  with  urban  redevelopment,  a  force  that  is 
outside  of,  alien  and  even  potentially  hostile  to,  the  residents 
of  the  Mexican-American  tracts.   Spontaneous  organization  of 
these  residents  is  weak  and  helpless,  relative  to  the  problems 
they  face. 

There  is  no  up-to-date  directory  of  Mexican-American  civic 
and  social  associations,  and  information  about  such  groups  by 
direct  inquiry  is  not  easily  forthcoming.   Existing  organizations 
include;  funeral  societies,  sports  clubs,  adult  leadership  centers 
under  religious  auspices  and  ad-hoc  committees  to  sponsor  Mexican 
holidays.   In  addition,  there  are  chapters  of  the  Mexican-American 
Political  Association,  the  Community  Services  Organization,  and 
the  G.I.  Forum,  which  offer  their  small  membership  the  encourage- 
ment of  state-wide  connections  and  emulation.   Mexican-Americans 
also  gain  a  small  share  of  organizational  experience  through 
trade  unions,  but  the  leadership  opportunities  in  this  area  are 
limited,  and  they  have  not  generated  rallying  points  and  person- 
alities for  the  community  at  large. 
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Even  a  superficial  look  at  organizational  activity 
among  Oakland's  Mexican-Americans  indicates  its  weaknesses 
and  the  reasons  for  them.   They  are  an  ethnic  group  which 
is  still  undergoing  continuous  dilution  through  in-migration. 
There  is  probably  a  high  rate  of  internal  mobility,  normal 
residential  turnover  having  been  stepped  up  by  the 
drastic  inroads  of  freeway  construction.   The  professional 
and  small  business  segment  of  the  "colonia"  is  very  much 
occupied  making  and  holding  a  place  for  itself,  with  little 
leisure  and  no  wealth  to  spare  for  Mexican-American  civic 
crusades.   Connections  with  the  intellectual  world  are  almost 
non-existent,  there  being  no  visible  channels  between 
that  power  house  on  the  hill,  the  University  of  California, 
and  the  Mexican  flatlands. 

The  initial  spurts  toward  organization  of  any  kind — 
social,  economic  or  political — run  short  of  funds  for  ele- 
mental requirements:   a  place  to  meet,  telephone  and  postage 
money,  some  semblance  of  continuing  communication  between 
meetings . 

The  opportunities  for  gaining  prestige  as  a  community 
leader,  under  these  circumstances,  are  not  numerous.  Mexican- 
Americans  endowed  with  the  qualities  for  leadership  soon  find 
themselves  in  narrow  competition  with  one  another  for  very 
small  prizes  of  status,  small  in  relation  to  the  issues 
of  survival  which  the  "colonia"  is  facing. 
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D.   Social  Services  and  Community  Landmarks 

If  social  services  were  offered  to  the  Mexican-American 
residents  through  facilities  within  their  own  neighborhoods 
there  might  be  some  semblance  of  community  form.   These  services 
would  provide  some  point  of  convergence  for  the  residents,  at 
least  in  time  of  need.   However,  even  in  the  supply  of  available 
services,  the  Mexican-American  tracts  show  neglect.   Mexican- 
American  welfare  clients  must  go  to  the  downtown  offices  of 
welfare  agencies  to  receive  help.   To  be  sure,  the  casework  system 
reaches  into  the  neighborhoods  in  the  person  of  the  social  worker; 
but  the  house-call  nevertheless  is  institution-centered  downtown. 
Like  so  many  other  services,  charitable  or  otherwise,  the  material 
evidence  of  community  will  and  purpose--the  walls  of  buildings 
in  which  they  are  housed--cannot  become  familiar  landmarks  in 
some  subtle  way  belonging  to  those  who  use  them. 

In  listening  to  conversation  in  the  Oakland  Mexican-American 
tracts,  one  misses  references  to  familiar  places  from  which 
citizens  take  their  bearings  and  to  which  in  time  they  attach 
their  confidence  and  pride.   It  is  remarkable  that  sophisticated 
connoisseurs  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world  forget  this. 
The  Eiffel  Tower,  Picadilly  Circus  and  Times  Square  immediately 
polarize  the  feelings  and  direction  of  millions.   They  provide 
dramatic  moments  of  identification.   But  these  moments  are 
few  and  far  between.   In  the  familiar  life  of  the  neighborhood 
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this  identification    can  and  should  occur  every  day,  as 
it  still  does  in  the  Mexican  cities  which  have  not  been 
engulfed  by  progress.   Even  a  Mexican  consulate,  which  can 
provide  a  transition  sense  of  identity  to  those  residents 
of  the  "colonia"  who  retain  Mexican  citizenship,  is 
missing  in  Oakland;  a  city  with  one  of  the  largest  concen- 
trations of  the  Mexican-American  minority  in  California. 

E.    Community  Building  Potential 

With  respect  to  community-building  potentials,  the  Mexican- 
Americans  are  disorganized.  To  worry  public  charity  with 
the  perplexities  of  community  organization  would  seem  un- 
reasonable.  But  millions  of  its  dollars  flow  into  the  Mexican- 
American  tracts  each  year.  There  may  be  some  by-products  of 
such  large  expenditures  which  have  not  been  explored, 
and  in  which  the  Mexican-American  residents  could  have  a  part. 

"Pointing  with  pride"  is  more  than  a  folk  saying.   It 
is  a  clue  to  collective  confidence  based  on  successful 
efforts  in  the  past.   In  truth  it  can  be  said  that  in  the 
Mexican  "colonia"  of  Oakland,  as  in  its  counterparts  in 
other  California  cities,  there  is  a  constant  "pointing  with 
shame"  based  on  the  continuous  failures  of  poverty  over 
decades.   The  shame  is  heavily  accented  with  discouragement. 

This  discouragement  is  not  the  apathy  usually  attributed  to 
the  Mexican-American  minority.   It  is  not  a  lack  of  so-called  Time 
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Orientation,  but  rather  an  abundance  of  it.   But  it  is 

past,  not  future  time;  and  its  lessons  are  vital  to  those 

who  have  only  the  thinnest  margins  of  security  to  spare 

for  community  action.   These  considerations  have  to  be 

kept  in  mind  by  all  those  who  despair  after  their  first 

efforts  to  involve  the  Mexican-American  tracts  in  urgent  public 

affairs. 

F.    Mass  Communications 


The  public  media  of  communication — radio,  TV,  news- 
papers and  non-periodical  publications--of fer  very  limited 
encouragement  to  Mexican-American  awareness  and  self-con- 
sciousness.  What  the  public  media  exploit  is  simply  identity  of 
language.   The  fact  that  they  carry  their  message  in  Spanish 
automatically  opens  a  large  public  to  them.   It  is  mainly 
a  listening  and  not  a  reading  audience.   The  usual  format 
is  highly  stereotyped  and  of  narrow  cultural  range.   In 
Oakland  there  are  programs  beamed  to  the  Spanish-speaking 
by  radio  but  none  by  television.   Although  the  Mexican  radio 
personalities  are  alert  to  technical  innovations  that  lure 
listeners,  their  sponsorship  looks  for  commercial  returns, 
not  community  enlightenment.   Consequently , there  is  no 
programming  of  documentaries,  educational  broadcasts  or 
opinion  forums  in  Spanish. 

These  observations  apart,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Spanish  language  radio  is  one  of  the  enduring  institutions 
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that  reach  Mexican-Americans.   Perhaps  nothing  else  illustrates 
so  well  the  appeal  of  spoken  language  as  familiar  sound  and 
symbol  to  an  ethnic  group  that  feels  itself  marooned  within  a 
larger  society.   Together,  Mexican-American  radio  and  the  juke 
boxes  that  belt  out  recordings  in  a  thousand  restaurants,  pool 
halls  and  taverns,  provide  the  lusty  fare  of  nostalgia  bravura 
that  is  the  hallmark  of  mariachi  music. 

The  printed  media  do  poorly  indeed  by  comparison.   Oakland's 
Mexican-Americans  and  other  Spanish-speaking  residents  do  not 
have  a  single  weekly  or  even  monthly  periodical,  however  modest, 
to  reflect  the  doings  and  undoings  of  the  "colonia".   La_  Opinion 
is  a  Los  Angeles  daily  that  has  some  circulation  in  the  City; 
its  news  stories  have  about  as  much  relevance  to  Oakland's  Mexican- 
Americans  as  they  might  find  in  the  Manchester  Guardian.   La  Voz , 
also  a  Los  Angeles  publication,  reaches  a  very  small  number  of 
Mexican-American  Oaklanders,  more  as  a  political  house  organ  and 
a  medium  for  editorial  comments  on  general  themes  and  problems 
than  as  a  comprehensive  news  source  reflecting  the  life  of  the 
"colonia."   The  incidental  Spanish  columns  that  appear  at  long 
intervals  in  non-Mexican-American  publications  only  serve   to 
emphasize  this  vacuum  in  communication.   The  Post,  a  Negro  news- 
paper, has  in  the  past  reserved  one  page  out  of  fifteen  for  news 
in  Spanish. 

The  point  intended  to  be  made  here  is  not  that  the 
deprivation  of  periodicals  devoted  to  particular  needs, 
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requirements  and  tastes  is  peculiar  to  the  Mexican-Americans 
of  the  City  of  Oakland.   It  is,  rather,  to  question  whether-- 
allowing  for  all  the  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way--the  printed 
word  as  a  means  to  inform  and  to  stimulate,  need  be  so  utterly 
barren. 

G.   Cultural  Centers  and  Activities 

Within  an  ethnic  minority  of  limited  economic  resources 
and  of  notorious  transiency,  enterprises  that  supply  enduring 
fare  to  the  community  do  not  easily  take  root.   There  is  nothing 
in  Oakland  that  might  properly  be  described  as  a  cultural  center 
for  its  Mexican-American  population.   The  only  cultural  facility 
is  a  motion  picture  theatre  that  exhibits  made-in-Mexico  films. 
Even  a  Mexican  bookstore  is  nonexistent.   In  lieu  of  a  bookstore 
there  are  bookshelves  in  pharmacies  and  record  shops,  which  no 
doubt  reflect  the  low-reading  interest  of  their  customers. 

Mexican-Americans,  especially  the  young  ones,  show  an 
enthusiastic  fondness  for  social  dancing,  for  which  they  are  will- 
ing to  pay.   The  bailes  are  for  the  most  part  commercial  affairs, 
though  they  are  also  a  standard  device  for  charitable  or  philan- 
thropic fund  raising.   In  the  large  public  ballrooms  the 
dancing  style  is  vigorous,  a-la-mode,  free-swinging  and 
occasionally  free-for-all.   The  customers  are  often  treated 
to  exhibitions  of  Mexican  folk-dances,  which  they  admire, 
but  which  they  do  not  perform.   Patently,  the  Mexican-American  youth 
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want  to  dance.   There  is  no  reason  why  their  enormous  relish 
for  the  twist  and  the  watusi  could  not  groove  them  into  the 
swing,  the  color  and  the  variety  of  Mexican  dances. 

A  mixture  of  culture  and  history  survives  in  the  annual 
celebration  of  Mexican  anniversaries — the  Cinco  de  Mayo  and 
Independence  Day.   Official  Oakland  pauses  on  these  occasions 
to  defer  to  the  "colonia".   Considering  that  Oakland  stands 
on  what  was  once  Mexican  soil,  it  might  be  expected  that  these 
observances  would  touch  the  purse  as  well  as  the  heart  of  the 
City.   But  in  1965-66  the  Entertainment  and  Advertising  Funds 
of  the  municipal  budget  allowed  nothing  for  the  public 
rememberance  of  these  Mexican  holidays. 

A  cultural  and  information  center  has  been  funded  for 
operation  in  Fruitvale,  close  to  the  largest  tract  concentration 
of  Mexican-Americans.   A  special  library  project  is  also  under- 
way to  "expand  service  and  explore  the  needs  of  users  with 
special  language  handicaps".   It  will  cost  $120,000  and  will  end 
with  fiscal  year  1967-68. 

H.    Mexican-American  University  Students 

The  Mexican-American  students  enrolled  at  the  University  of 
California  are  another  close-by  potential  institutional  resource 
for  the  Mexican-Americans  of  Oakland.   An  official  count  as  of 
June,  1966  showed  that  there  were  only  76  such  students. 
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The  figure  is  shockingly  low,  considering  both  the  Mexican- 
American  population  of  the  state  and  the  enrollment  of  the 
University.   But  among  even  this  small  number  it  is  not 
improbable  that  there  would  be  some  who  could  find  useful  and 
stimulating  roles  in  the  "colonia". 

I .    Planning  vs.  People 

There  is  a  hazard  in  attempting  to  explain  the  conditions  of 
the  Mexican-American  people.   It  might  be  inferred  that  it  is 
simply  planning  that  is  needed  to  bring  around  their  halting  folk- 
ways and  cultural  deficiencies.   But  urban  redevelopment  according 
to  blueprint  is  dominantly  a  response  to  material  and  physical 
blight.   There  are  run-down  neighborhoods  in  which  Mexican-American 
live,  but  the  Mexican-Americans  themselves  are  not  run-down.   Their 
collective  modes  of  cultural  expression  are  poorly  funded,  but 
they  persist.   This  cultural  expression  should  not  be  tampered 
with  by  well-meaning  coordinators.   What  the  Mexican-Americans  may 
ask  of  a  society  that  can  well  afford  it,  is  the  institutional 
support  necessary  to  assist  them  to  be  more  and  better  of  what 
they  are,  and  a  material  environment  in  which  they  can  become 
part  of  what  the  City  of  Oakland  wills  itself  to  be. 

Thus  far  the  cultural  expressions  of  the  Mexican-Americans 
in  the  City  have  found  no  significant  connection  with  the 
planning  process.   On  the  contrary,  it  would  appear  that  radio, 
the  press,  language,  music  and  dance  will  continue  to  surface 
in  the  daily  life  of  the  "colonia"  in  spite  of  urban  planning. 
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The  collective  basis  of  these  expressions — neighborhood 
association  and  community  consensus  as  to  tastes  and  values- 
is  reeling  from  the  blows  of  rapid  transit  design  and  urban 
redevelopment.   It  has  been  said  that  "the  fragmentation  of 
the  Mexican-American  community"  was  produced  by  the  construc- 
tion of  freeways  through  the  bayside  flatlands.   After  a  decade, 
the  community  is  still  trying  to  knit  itself  together. 

This  process  of  massive  attrition  threatens  to  continue. 
The  routes  already  fixed  for  transit  construction  pierce  the 
tracts  most  densely  populated  by  Mexican-Americans.   Along 
these  routes  a  relatively  narrow  band  of  commercial  and  resi- 
dential change  will  take  place,  pulling  land  values  up  and 
deteriorated  family  dwellings  down.   Beyond  this  belt  correspond- 
ing changes  will  follow.   At  the  main  stations  of  the  system, 
highly  capitalized  shopping  centers  will  discourage  the  "mom 
and  pop"  corner  stores. 

A  figure  of  speech  comes  to  mind  which  is  not  as  forced  as 
might  appear  at  first  reading.   The  Mexican-American  occupied 
tracts  lie  roughly  between  the  projected  extensions  of  trans- 
portation, port  development  and  industrial  relocation.   These 
extensions  can  be  visualized  as  huge  rollers  of  steel  and 
concrete,  moving  parallel  along  the  narrow  apron  of  the  bayside. 
Between  these  rollers  the  Mexican-American  tracts  seem  to  wait 
like  so  much  mas a  for  a  tortilla  machine. ...  except  for  one 
important  difference:   It  is  known  in  what  shape  the  masa  will 
be  after  it  has  passed  between  the  rollers.   As  much  cannot  be 
said,  as  current  conditions  exist,  for  the  Mexican-American 

community. 
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J.    Citizen  Participation  in  Policy  Making 

Citizen  participation  in  the  planning  process  is  the 
officially  declared  policy  of  the  City  of  Oakland.   Par- 
ticipation, however,  is  an  organized  process.   Information, 
discussion,  even  debate  and  controversy,  have  to  move  along 
channels  open  to  all  if  understandings  are  to  be  reached 
and  decisions  made  with  a  broad  base  of  participants. 

These  channels  are  the  means  for  communication  between 

different  parts  of  the  City.   As  long  as  the  Mexican-American 
ethnic  group  is  repeatedly  churned  out  of  shape  and  forced  to 

leap-frog  over  itself  in  a  never-ending  search  for  shelter, 

it  can  neither  seek  out  nor  respond  to  meaningful  participa- 
tion.  There  are  no  sure  ways  for  outsiders  to  enter  into 

the  ethnic  enclave;  and  those  who  live  in  it  have  no  devices 

to  reach  out.   This  is  the  frustrating  and  familiar  story 

of  private  and  governmental  agencies  when  they  seek  to  relate 

their  programs  to  the  Mexican-American. 

Understandably,  this  condition  makes  citizen  participation 
in  the  low-income  tracts  a  very  appealing,  but  meaningless  slogan 
The  masses  of  the  poor  continually  seem  to  be  breaking  camp 
and  running  away  from  the  serious  business  of  conferring, 
consulting,  meeting,  convening  and  evaluating  complicated 
plans  for  the  City  Beautiful. 
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Ill   THE  MEXICAN-AMERICAN  LABOR  FORCE  AND  BUSINESS  SECTOR 

A.   Jobs  and  Unemployment 

The  official  returns  of  Oakland's  1960  census  showed  6,365 
Spanish-surname  civilians,  14  years  and  over,  in  the  male  labor 
force.   Nine  percent  of  these  civilians  were  unemployed.   Of 
those  workers  employed,  32.4%  were  in  manufacturing.   Wholesale 
and  retail  trade  was  next  with  17.4%  and  agriculture  a  poor  third, 
consisted  of   4.1%  of  the  Mexican-American  population. 

The  9%  unemployment  rate  of  the  Mexican-Americans  is 
officially  a  crisis  percentage.   The  Vietnam  war  boom  in  manu- 
facturing and  transportation  probably  has  relieved  the  crisis 
somewhat,  but  other  factors,  adverse  and  endemic,  must  be  taken 
into  account. 

Agricultural  employment,  an  economic  hinterland  which  had 
traditionally  absorbed  part  of  the  urban  Mexican-American's  lost 
time,  is  rapidly  shrinking.   Agricultural  labor  was  available 
within  a  few  miles  of  Oakland  before  Alameda  County's  greenbelt 
was  invaded  by  residential  tracts.   This  once  greenbelt  increasingly 
becomes  a  chain  of  islands  growing  smaller  as  suburbia  expands. 
Everywhere  there  are  signs  of  fewer  close-by-job  opportunities  in 
farming.   The  orchards  and  pastures  south  of  Hayward  are  going  to 
weeds  and  rot.   An  older  generation  of  Mexican-Americans  who 
shuttled  between  city  and  farm  work  is  finding  the  distance  between 
urban  and  rural  employment  lengthening. 
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Within  the  city,  these  workers  face  a  floating  competition 
of  job  seekers,  in  many  instances  former  agricultural 
workers  who  regularly  scout  the  Oakland  labor  market 
themselves.   They  come  from  as  far  south  as  Gilroy,  65 
miles  away.   During  the  long  period  of  bracero  importation 
(1942-1965)  resident  Mexican-Americans  retreated  into 
stagnant  labor  pools  in  San  Jose,  Cupertino  and  Sunnyvale. 
They  emerged  in  sporadic  and  not  very  encouraging  attempts 
to  find  community  employment  in  industrial  plants  along 
the  East  Bayshore,  as  far  north  as  Oakland. 

Present  statistical  methods  do  not  measure  the  extent 
of  unemployment  when  a  female  brings  in  part  of  all  of 
the  family  cash  income  from  wages.   Automation  in  the  food 
processing  plants  is  a  case  in  point.   Railway  maintenance 
crews  that  once  were  strung  along  busy  tracks  and  that 
provided  jobs  predominately  for  Mexican-Americans  have 
thinned  to  the  point  of  disappearing.   Closed  passenger 
and  freight  stations  and  rusting  spurs  of  track  tell  the 
story  of  a  major  change  in  the  way  of  life  of  a  host  of 
Mexican  l:colonias".   The  skills  which  railway  traffic 
demanded,  too,  are  rusting  in  the  Mexican-American  tracts. 
Sadly,  these  skills  have  not  been  absorbed  by  progress. 

The  9%  unemployment  figure  does  not  fully  represent 
the  economic  situation  in  which  the  wage-earning  Mexican- 
American  finds  himself.   This  figure  does  not  appear  clearly 
in  the  ten-year  benchmarks  of  the  census  because  manpower 
research  is  too  costly  to  permit  the  continuity  and  refine- 
ment necessary  to  cope  with  the  special  problems  of  employment 
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in  an  individual  group. 

B .    The  Business  Sector 

The  Mexican-American  business  sector  of  Oakland  might 
be  the  instrument  to  initiate  an  attack  on  unemployment. 

About  150  Mexican-American  business  establishments 
were  identified  in  the  East  Bay  area  in  what  can  be  described 
as  merely  a  very  large  sample.   Of  these,  36  are  located  in 
Oakland  proper.   The  list  is  far  from  complete,  but  it  is 
unquestionably  representative.   Business  directories  say 
nothing  about  this  part  of  the  Mexican-American  community.   There 
are  no  Mexican  tycoons  in  trade,  industry,  transportation  or 
finance.   They  consequently  cut  no  figure  in  the  social 
register  of  the  city's  economic  life.   Sensitivity  about 
ethnic  classification  has  spread  to  the  business  field.   It 
is  unlikely  that  more  data  on  Mexican-American  business  can 
be  produced  by  existing  agencies,  private  or  governmental. 

There  is  at  present  nothing  that  could  be  remotely 
described  as  institutional  organizations  by  and  for  Mexican- 
American  entrepreneurs.   They  are  not  organized  in  any 
recognizable  way  within  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  the 
various  trade  organizations. 

Taken  together,  Mexican-American  business,  with  a  high 
concentration  on  food  services,  is  small-scale,  low  in 
capitalization  and  just  one  rung  above  the  low-level  economy 
of  the  "colonia"  as  a  whole.   Mexican-American  business  is 
not  an  expanding  portion  of  the  city's  economy.   For  example, 
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during  the  first  quarter  of  1966  no  new  business  license 
was  issued  in  Oakland  to  persons  with  Spanish  surnames. 

Clearly  Mexican-American  business  enterprise  has 
grown  in  response  to  the  limited  means  available  to  its 
Mexican-American  customers.   Small  business  has  been  a 
neighborhood,  ethnic  affair  where  Spanish  was  spoken, 
where  the  immediate  empathy  of  appearance  and  manners  was 
possible.   Corner  grocery  stores,  beauty  parlors,  income 
tax  consultants,  immigration  helpers,  notaries,  taverns, 
barber  shops  and  restaurants  are  the  typical  lines  of 
service  and  trade  into  which  savings  and  initiative  are  directed 

C.    The  Small  Businessman 

The  market  orientation  is  clearly  that  of  the  Mexican- 
American  tracts.   In  these  neighborhoods  the  Mexican-American 
businessman  or  woman  plays  the  role  of  mediator.   It  is 
through  him  that  transients  and  newcomers  enter  the  circle 
of  routine  consumption  and  services  in  the  vecindad  or 
neighborhood.   And  it  is  also  through  him  that  the  economic 
life  of  the  ethnic  group  meshes  with  that  of  the  surrounding 
economy.   Ethnic  identification  is  acute  in  this  sector,  for 
it  was  the  original  basis  of  the  business. 

Unlike  the  captain  of  industry  who  must  rely  on  market 
analysts  to  tell  him  what  his  millions  of  customers  look 
like  and  why  they  behave  as  they  do,  the  Mexican-American 
businessman  typically  makes  his  living  eye  to  eye  with  his 
clients.   A  feeling  of  community  responsibility  comes 
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naturally  into  conversation.   The  ordinary  Mexican-American 
businessman  rarely  attempts  to  do  double  duty  as  a  manager 
of  an  enterprise  and  a  community  leader.   Generally,  he 
shrinks  from  the  latter  role,  for  his  time  and  resources 
are  limited.   He  can  discuss  regretfully,  rather  than 
aggressively  the  remedies  for  the  local  distresses;  but  he 
is  cautious  in  leading  a  crusade  and  reluctant  to  follow  one. 

The  middle  ground  that  the  Mexican-American  businessman 
occupies  between  two  cultures  and  their  so  disparate  economies 
give  him  a  unique  vantage  point.   His  view  takes  into  account 
that  the  Anglo  entrepreneur  competes  for  customers  in  the 
"colonia"  itself  with  superior  resources.   He  also  sees  and 
experiences  the  physical  disappearance  of  residential  areas 
where  his  customers  lived,  and  he  has  learned  to  recognize 
the  distant  rumble  of  bulldozers  headed  his  way.   How  to 
move  his  business  to  a  new  location,  where  he  can  keep 
contact  and  pace  with  his  familiar  customers,  baffles  him. 
His  present  location,  chosen  by  him  when  Spanish-speaking 
tracts  were  taking  shape  is  too  insignificant  to  appear  on 
the  blueprints  of  the  planners  as  a  site  of  his  future 
security.   He  knows  the  workings  of  the  small  business  world 
beyond  the  "colonia"  and  he  is  not  persuaded  that  special 
sympathy  or  particular  consideration  will  protect  him  from 
the  advances  of  vertical  integration  and  mass  marketing. 

When  the  subject  of  expansion  is  voiced,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  Mexican-American  business  man  will 
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stress  the  low-income  level  of  the  neighborhood  he  can  see 
from  the  front  door  of  his  establishment.   He  holds  the  general 
opinion,  along  with  his  associates,  that  the  Mexican-American 
tract  residents  cannot  sustain  such  expansion.   In  fact, 
trade  is  welcomed  from  non-Mexican-Americans.   Bi-lingualism 
is  indispensable. 

Because  the  total  number  of  employees  in  Oakland's  small 
business  shops  is  not  large,  little  thought  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  the  possibility  of  affecting  the  problem  of  unemployment 
by  increasing  personnel.   With  the  exception  of  the  small  business 
assistance  program,  interviews  show  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  Federal 
programs  that  might  be  drawn  upon  for  assistance.   There  is  some 
skepticism  as  to  the  genuineness  of  government  interest  in  offer- 
ing aid  and  there  is  no  clear  notion,  among  these  interviewed, 
as  to  how  to  proceed  to  obtain  such  aid.   A  lack  of  capital  and 
the  importance  of  trained  personnel  seem  to  be  the  greatest 
hinderances . 

The  present  sample  of  interviews  is  not  adequate  either  in 
the  size  of  the  sample  or  the  information  and  attitudes  brought 
out.   Nevertheless,  these  few  contacts,  weighed  in  the  light  of 
long  previous  observation,  indicate  that  the  Mexican-American 
small  businessman  is  inclined  to  be  cooperative;  recognizes 
the  need  for  sources  of  information  and  for  means  of  exchanging 
it  with  fellow-tradesmen;  would  quickly  develop  a  sense  of  common 
interests  in  community  development  if  shown  the  way;  and  would  be 
willing  to  participate  in  some  experiment  or  exercise  in  community 
leadership. 
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It  must  be  stressed  that  the  small  businessman  does 
not  monopolize  but  merely  shares  the  common  disbelief  in  a 
collective  effort  and  its  chances  of  producing  success.  As 
a  group  they  have  not  become  aware  of  business  opportunities 
that  might  lie  before  them. 

D.    Potential  Development  Areas 

The  importation  of  Mexican  novelty  merchandise, 
furniture,  handcrafts  and  apparel  is  a  sort  of  afterthought 
in  Oakland.   It  may  be  that  Mexican-Americans  who  are 
within  a  day's  drive  of  the  border  prefer  to  "buy  Mexican" 
on  their  infrequent  visits.   The  occasional  special  displays 
of  Mexican  products  in  some  department  stores  would  suggest 
that  there  is  a  local  market  in  goods  other  than  souvenirs. 
A  market   study  of  this  area  is  clearly  beyond  the  means  of 
individual  businessmen,  and  they  have  no  cooperative  means 
for  the  purpose.   Thus  far  no  shops  have  been  located  which 
have  an  assortment  of  craft  products,  and  as  is  presently 
known,  no  such  crafts  are  practiced  at  this  time.   Some 
items  offered  for  sale  in  stores  and  restaurants  appear  to 
have  been  acquired  by-the-way  on  a  chance  trip  to  Mexico. 
Preparation  of  foods  such  as  tamales,  tortilla,  breads  and 
spices  goes  on,  but  on  a  local  neighborhood  scale. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  examine  the  area  of  advertising 
and  promotion,  and  the  worthwhileness  of  adding  to  the  media 
a  dimension  of  information  and  cultural  content  they  do 
not  presently  contain.   There  is  also  the  matter  of  bridging 
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the  gap  between  occasional  radio  spots  or  advertisements 
and  continuous  directory  service.   The  tortilla  seems  to  be 
the  only  Mexican  product  that  has  made  the  yellow  pages  of 
the  telephone  directory.   The  establishments  that  are  easiest 
to  find,  because  they  are  continuously  and  conveniently 
classified,  are  "Mexican"  restaurants. 

In  brief,  it  would  seem  that  the  60,000  or  more 
Spanish-surname  persons  who  will  be  living  in  the  East 
Bay  area  by  1970  would  offer  special  marketing  and  merchandis- 
ing possibilities  of  some  sort.   These  possibilities  could 
be  backed  up  by  services  and  products  that  would  find 
acceptance  among  a  million  and  a  half  non-Spanish  speaking 
people  in  the  Bay  area. 

The  Mexican-American  businessmen,  as  a  group,  are  not 
at  all  accustomed  to  looking  at  development  possibilities 
in  this  light.   It  is  a  sensible  reaction.   They  lack  an 
organization  that  would  generate  enthusiasm,  provide  the 
means  to  carry  new  ideas  at  least  through  the  exploratory 
stage,  connect  them  with  sources  of  financing  and  technical 
assistance,  and  build  a  superstructure  of  civic  and  cultural 
enlightenment  over  a  substantial  economic  foundation. 

E.    Civic  Prestige  and  Policy  Making 

Change  has  come  too  fast  and  too  drastically  to  permit 
the  small  business  sector  of  the  Mexican  community  to  group 
itself  in  relation  to  the  tract  neighborhoods  and  thus  serve 
as  a  connecting  link  with  the  decision-makers  of  urban 
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planning.   Such  grouping  and  relating  and  recognition  would 
begin  to  award  prestige  to  Mexican-American  entrepreneurs  which 
they  are  now  totally  lacking.   There  are  no  Mexican-Americans 
on  any  public  policy-making  body  in  the  City  of  Oakland. 

The  absence  of  civic  prestige  is  reflected  in  commerce, 
finance,  trade  and  enterprise  in  general.   Of  course,  as  so 
often  happens, arbitrary  choices  for  assigning  distinction  can 
be  made  by  the  Anglo  powers.   This  is  a  perilous  process.   As 
the  strains  in  the  Central  City  grow,  the  uselessness  of  symbolic 
leadership  become  more  patent.   Symbolic  leadership  is  not  genuinely 
representative,  and  it  commands  little  respect.   Moreover  it  tends 
toward  divorce  from  the  spontaneity  of  the  tract  dwellers.   In 
the  end,  it  is  simply  a  piece  of  decor  in  the  power  structure. 

The  point  of  entry  of  the  Mexican-American  businessmen  into 
legitimate  association  with  the  organized  systems  of  government 
and  decision  making  in  the  City,  is  an  organization  backed  by 
genuine  and  proved  concern.   This  organization  would  view  the 
problems  of  the  Mexican-Americans  as  problems  of  the  City. 
Prestige  gained  in  this  process  would  be  socially  useful. 
Conceivably,  there  would  be  future  situations  in  which  it  might 
make  a  radical  difference. 

F.   Assistance 

The  small  businessmen  of  the  Mexican-American  community 
are  not  going  to  assign  themselves  to  the  tasks  implied  in 
what  has  been  said  above.   But  there  is  some  evidence  that 
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they  will  accept  the  assignment  under  favoring  conditions. 
One  of  these  conditions  is  material  help.   Another  is 
technical  assistance.   A  third  is  that  the  City  regards 
them,  as  well  as  other  sectors  of  the  "colonia"  ,  as 
capable  instruments  of  civic  development,  and  respect  them 
as  such.   These  businessmen  are  the  only  human  means  at 
hand  by  which,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  photography,  the 
"circles  of  confusion"  in  the  urban  picture  can  be  reduced, 
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IV   PROBLEMS  &  TRENDS  OF  CHANGE 

As  the  American  city  is  no  longer  able  to  cope  with  its 
painful  distresses  without  the  help  of  the  Federal  Government, 
so  the  various  organic  parts  of  the  city  which  are  in  trouble 
cannot  forefend  themselves  singlehanded.   The  trends  of 
change  in  California  within  which  Oakland  will  be  called  upon 
to  plan  its  future,  and  the  lines  of  cleavage  along  which 
the  City  may  fault,  must  be  reckoned  with. 

A.    Increasing  Spanish-Surname  Population 

There  is,  first  of  all,  the  increase  of  Spanish-surname 
residents  in  Alameda  County,  which  draws  upon  the  continuing 
instability  of  the  Mexican-American  settlements  in  rural 
California.   The  way  in  which  the  migratory  escalator  works 
is  well  known.   Families  move  in  stages.   Relatives  and 
friends  maintain  a  sort  of  scouting  system  and  a  grapevine 
through  which  job  possibilities  and  housing  conditions  are 
explored.   The  information  which  is  passed  on  is  reflected  in 
patterns  of  migration. 

The  pulling  power  of  urban  Mexican-American  settlements 
will  be,  as  it  has  been,  in  direct  proportion  to  their  popula- 
tion.  Alameda  County  has  become  one  of  the  major  Mexican- 
American  "colonias"  in  the  state.   It  will  undoubtedly  continue 
to  attract  ethnic  growth. 
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These  facts,  related  to  Oakland's  geographic  position, 
relate  the  City  closely  to  what  is  likely  to  happen  through- 
out the  Southwest.   Moreover,  the  great  circle  of  Mexican- 
American  population,  enclosing  California,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Colorado  and  Texas  must  be  extended  to  include 
northern  Mexico.   The  Mexican  population  centers  in  this 
vast  area  contain  many  reservoirs  of  manpower.   Migration, 
seasonal  or  permanent,  flows  between  them,  tending  to  roughly 
equalize  the  pressures  of  unemployment,  mechanization  and 
systems  of  land  tenure  and  to  fit  the  labor  market  to  changing 
patterns  of  investment  and  technology.   Northern  Mexico   has 
been,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  be,  the  advance  wave  that 
keeps  the  Southwest  piped  into  the  enormous  reservoir  of 
Mexico's  unused  manpower. 

B.    Mexican-American  and  Negro  Relations 

If  urban  planners  are  to  be  foreminded  and  forewarned 
of  the  future,  other  considerations  than  population  trends 
must  be  explored.   These  considerations  have  to  do  with  the 
attitudes ,  moods  and  emotional  responses  of  growing  masses 
of  Mexican-Americans  in  the  urban  tracts. 

The  first  of  these  considerations  is  the  relationship 
of  the  Mexican-American  minority  to  that  of  the  Negro  in 
cities,  such  as  Oakland,  where  there  is  a  large  concentration 
of  both.   There  seems  to  be  two  possibilities  at  the  present 
time:   abstention  of  the  Mexican-American  "colonia"  from 
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the  Negro  civil  rights  and  related  movements,  or  a  coalition 
of  both,  on  the  level  of  spontaneous  and  vigorous  reaction 
as  well  as  on  that  of  deliberate  political  organization. 
Some  factors  may  determine  the  course  of  things  in  favor  of 
abstention:   the  adroitness  with  which  Mexican-American 
political  leaders  are  won  over  to  collaboration  with  the 
Anglo  establishment;  differential  opportunities  for  the 
Mexican-Americans  as  to  jobs  and  housing;  the  degree  to  which 
leading  Mexican-Americans  compete  with  leading  Negroes  for 
the  favors  of  the  Anglo;  the  possible  fear  of  the  former  in 
the  face  of  the  demands  of  some  Negroes  for  exclusive 
"black  power";  and  the  separation  of  the  poor  into  distinct 
and  potentially  hostile  ghettos. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  black-and-brown  minorities  are 
not  back-to-back.   Younger  Negroes  and  Mexican-Americans  are 
talking  to  one  another  less  about  ethnic  romanticism  than 
about  economic  realities  that  affect  them  both.   The  techniques 
of  civil  disobedience  are  not  rejected  by  all  Mexican-Americans; 
the  search  for  dignified  identity  is  present  in  both  minorities; 
the  problems  of  community  structuring  are  basically  similar; 
the  disappointment  with  anti-poverty  programs  is  shared  with 
a  skepticism  and  often  bitterness  that  is  as  deep  among 
Mexican-Americans  as  among  Negroes. 

C.    Planners  and  Dwellers  -  The  Mexican-American  Tract 

Urban  planning,  in  Oakland  as  in  other  beleaguered 
central  cities  is  a  deliberate  effort  to  avoid  the  perils, 
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the  losses,  and  the  anxiety  threatened  by  the  adrift.   The 
apparatus  of  planning  can  command  high-quality  techniques.   But 
planning  very  likely  reflects  the  private  reluctance  of  the 
Anglo  establishment  to  resolutely  confront  its  values  with  its 
valuables.   The  people  in  the  tracts  will  not  be  impressed  as 
long  as  urban  planning  merely  operates  on  the  Mexican-American 
tracts  to  excise  them  as  contaminated  tissue--to  measure  its 
success  by  massive  mobilizations  of  capital  that  brilliantly 
design  the  wiring  and  plumbing  of  megalopolis. 

The  sense  of  the  tracts  is,  of  course,  not  the  science  of 
the  planners.   In  any  dialogue  between  the  two,  if  one  could  be 
imagined,  given  the  present  terms,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
convince  the  tract  dwellers  that  what  to  the  planners  is  the  promise 
of  a  booming  city  is  not  to  them,  merely  the  lowering  of  the  boom. 

What  the  tract  dwellers  cannot  yet  say  in  so  many  words  has 
been  inadvertantly  said  for  them.   Look  magazine  editorialized  in 
its  California  issue  of  September  25,  1962:   "The  powerful, 
almost  incomprehensible  new  forces  that  are  reshaping  the  lives 
of  men  everywhere  are  at  their  strongest  here;  the  traditional 
patterns  of  institutions,  community  and  class  (which  hold  back 
change)  are  at  their  weakest." 

If  the  family,  and  the  neighborhood,  is  the  shortest 
radius  of  communication  and  personal  relationships,  and  if 
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they  are  the  environment  in  which  persons  as  individuals 
can  achieve  their  healthiest  growth,  then  the  central  city 
suffers  gravely.   If  it  is  not,  then  the  science  of  planning 
is  right  and  the  sense  of  the  tracts  is  wrong.   There  does 
not  then  need  to  be  created,  with  the  necessary  costs,  an 
escalated  series  of  organizations  that  will  be  truly  responsive 
to  the  people  in  the  tracts.   There  will  be  no  need  to  determine 
what  it  will  take  to  make  these  organizations  self-sustaining 
and  self-propelling.   Their  hope  will  lie  in  the  benevolence 
of  powerful,  almost  incomprehensible  forces,  a  benevolence 
not  yet  shown  by  its  municipal  works. 

That  the  tracts  will  nourish  such  a  hope  is  itself  merely 
a  hope.   It  is  also  a  gamble  that  urban  planning  and  all 
that  it  presently  represents  will  have  room  for  all-absolutely- 
all-on  the  zipper  path  to  leisure  which,  according  to  Look, 
Calif ornians  are  excitedly  pursuing. 
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V    A  COMMERCIAL  &  CULTURAL  CENTER 

A.    General  Approach 

Proposals  to  stabilize  employment  and  increase  the 
number  of  jobs  for  the  Mexican-American  minority,  to  put 
together  some  presently  disorganized  sector  of  the  Mexican- 
American  community,  to  broaden  the  base  of  participation 
for  urban  planning,  to  reach  and  enrich  the  subtler  springs 
of  ethnic  identity,  to  bring  the  businesses  into  supportive 
contact  with  every  day  living,  are  local  bits  and  pieces  of 
a  larger  mosaic.   The  aim  of  this  monograph  is  to  see  the 
pieces  in  proper  setting,  and  to  surmise  about  the  total 
picture  in  those  areas  where  a  present  lack  of  information 
leaves  a  blurred  image. 

It  is  within  such  a  framework  that  the  request  of  the 
Spanish-Speaking  Foundation  for  a  feasibility  and  develop- 
ment grant  on  behalf  of  the  Mexican-American  community  of 
Oakland,  is  further  developed. 

A  commercial  and  cultural  center,  such  as  is  proposed  by 
the  Foundation ,must  know  the  economic  orientation  it  must 
follow.   There  are  two  possible  orientations:   toward  the 
broader  market  of  specialty  goods  buyers,  tourists,  occasional 
dinners  and  entertainment  seekers;  and  toward  the  "colonia" 
itself.   In  the  former,  a  Mexican  center  would  have  to  compete 
for  its  share  of  the  $1,418  which  is  reported  to  have  been 
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spent,  per  capita,  in  the  downtown  trade  district  in  1962. 
In  the  latter,  the  question  would  be  how  much  economic 
traffic  could  be  borne  by  an  ethnic  group  in  which  36  per 
cent  of  the  households  have  an  income  below  $4,000  by  1960 
reports . 

The  problems  raised  by  a  center  which  would  attempt  to 
meet  the  expectations,  purchasing  power,  demand,  marketing 
habits  and  acceptance  of  both  types  of  consumers  have  been 
considered.   The  conclusion  reached  is  that  it  would  be  more 
practical  and  would  provide  a  more  straightforward  analytic 
approach  to  discuss  the  two  proposals  separately:   one  for  a 
center  of  commercial  service  and  possibly  light  manufacturing 
establishments  in  the  downtown  district,  and  another  for  a 
mercado  to  be  located  in  the  most  populous  Mexican -American 
neighborhood,  Fruitvale.   Closer  examination  may  show 
possibilities  for  combining  them  into  one  operation;  or  it 
may  strengthen  the  present  supposition  that  separately  they 
can  exploit  opportunities  of  two  distinct  orders. 

The  Foundation's  proposal  is  a  complex  of  goals--to 
create  a  visible  hub  of  the  Mexican-American  presence  in 
Oakland;  to  offer  more  promising  opportunities  to  small  busi- 
ness; to  create  jobs  and  stabilize  employment;  to  train 
Mexican-Americans  for  those  jobs;  to  maintain  a  high-quality 
showcase  for  Mexican  culture;  to  expose  Mexican-American  youth 
regularly  to  the  stimulus  of  that  culture;  to  inform  local 
businessmen  of  opportunities  for  more  successful  management 
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offered  by  Federal  agencies;  and  to  give  the  Mexican-American 
entrepreneur  a  collective  point  of  contact  with  the  City 
for  mutual  enlightenment  and  serious  cooperation. 

The  basis  of  this  hopeful  proposal  is  economic.   It 
supposes  a  self-sustaining  operation  producing  enough  wealth 
and  so  constituted  that  it  could  eventually  stand  on  its  own. 
The  question,  therefore,  that  a  feasibility  study  would  have 
to  begin  with  would  be:   is  the  idea  marketable? 

Marketability  refers  here  to  the  probabilities  of  demand 
and  effective  consumption  not  only  of  goods  but  of  certain 
services  and  cultural  opportunities,  which  a  "Mexican-minded" 
resident  of,  or  visitor  to  Oakland,  would  welcome  in  one 
place. 

The  outreach  of  such  a  center  would  have  to  extend  to  the 
entire  Bay  Area  which  in  the  next  decade  will  have  a  market 
of  nearly  two  million  people.   The  resources  of  an  entire 
collection  of  enterprises  would  have  to  be  assembled  to  accomplish 
this  task.   There  are  no  resources  of  this  scope  within  the  reach 
of  any  one  Mexican-American  enterprise. 

To  speak  of  advertising  and  promotion  first  is,  in  a  way, 
to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.   This  emphasis,  however,  is 
intended  only  to  stress  again  the  market  orientation  of  the 
proposed  center--what  might  be  called  an  outward  "fix"  on 
spendable  dollars  where  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance . 
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B .    Feasibility  Study 

The  ground  plan  of  the  project  would  have  to  be  an 
integrated  conception  of  goods,  services  and  cultural 
experiences  upon  which  a  physical  structure  could  be  planned. 
What  resources  exist  already  for  providing  them  would  have 
to  be  explored.   Projections  could  follow  from  what 
exists . 

Two  different  sets  of  reports  would  be  anticipated.   One 
would  examine  what  the  Mexican-American  entrepreneurial 
community  of  Oakland  consists  of;  its  resources,  both  those 
frozen  to  commitments  of  current  business  and  those  that 
might  be  released  for  expansion  within  the  center;  the  names 
of  individuals  willing  and  ready  to  give  time,  thought  and 
guidance  to  a  feasibility  investigation;  the  institutional 
support  that  could  and  would  be  enlisted  for  the  project, 
not  restricted  necessarily  to  financing;  how  many  people  it 
would  employ  and  in  what  job  classifications;  what  facilities 
and  opportunities  it  would  provide  employees  in  service  or  in 
training. 

A  second  set  of  statements  would  propose  what  such  a 
center  should  look  like,  how  it  ought  to  function,  and  what  sort 
of  an  image  it  would  assume. 

The  interplay  between  the  two  approaches,  both  included 
in  a  feasibility  study,  would  be  highly  desirable.   Side  by 
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side,  they  would  stretch  the  hard  facts  of  things  as  they 
are  and  throttle  the  imagination  of  designers  down  to  a 
practical  pace.   The  result  might  be  a  project  with  a  reason- 
able chance  of  success. 

C.    Other  Centers 

The  idea  of  a  Mexican-American  center  fits  in  with  the  present 
trend  in  Oakland.   Unique  shopping  areas,  with  a  narrower 
view  perhaps  than  that  presently  advocated  by  Mexican-Americans, 
are  easily  conceived  by  urban  planners.   The  Bret  Harte 
Boardwalk,  Jack  London  Square,  the  ensemble  of  historic 
Victorian  buildings,  are  cited  as  examples  worthy  to  be 
followed. 

The  Chinese  community  of  the  city  is  preparing  plans 
to  keep  abreast  of  this  trend.   A  cultural  center  is  projected 
to  revitalize  and  renew  old  Chinatown.   It  will  have  rooms 
for  residences,  commercial  outlets  and  light  industry.   It 
will  be  presented  as  :,a  place  where  Chinese  of  the  Bay  Area 
will  want  to  transact  business,  eat,  socialize  and  trade". 
Its  sponsors  hope  to  "sustain  and  enhance  the  rich  heritage 
of  Chinese  culture  in  America."   The  estimated  investment  is 
$30,000,000. 

Less  information  is  available  about  a  Negro  commercial 
and  cultural  center  reported  to  be  under  discussion.   The 
Oakland  City  Planning  Commission  has  endorsed  the  support  of 
cultural  centers  by  public  agencies.   The  Mexican-Americans 
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and  Negroes  would,  no  doubt,  find  the  Commission  sympathetic. 

D.    Historical  Basis 

In  one  respect  the  projected  centers  have  an  identical 
motive--to  sustain  and  enhance  their  respective  cultures. 
The  historical  emphasis  is  strong. 

No  ethnic  group  presently  large  enough  in  Oakland  to 
claim  attention  and  recognition  on  this  basis  is  more 
advantaged  than  the  Mexican-American.   The  five  leagues  along 
the  eastern  bayshore  that  Governor  Don  Vicente  de  Sola  bestowed 
on  Don  Luis  Maria  Peralta  are  the  present  sites  of  Oakland, 
Alameda,  Berkeley  and  some  of  their  suburbs.   The  name  of 
Oakland  is  itself  derived  from  El  Encinal  del  Rancho  San 
Antonio,  once  an  oak  grove  surrounded  by  the  Peralta  range 
lands.   The  historical  place  names  are  puro  mexicano;   El 
Pinole,  Temescal,  LaBoca  de  la  Canada,  El  Rancho  de  la  Laguna 
de  los  Palos  Colorados. 

Of  this  heritage,  whose  place  names  once  fixed  the  dis- 
tribution of  property  and  expressed  the  flavor  of  the  life 
of  the  eastern  shore,  there  remains  only  the  music  of  its 
words  and  small  traces  of  its  rememberance.   Peralta  is  a 
park  for  the  entertainment  of  children,  with  pony  rides  and 
a  merry-go-round.   Peralta  Oaks  is  a  monument  now  rising  to 
celebrate  the  computer,  not  to  commemorate  the  vaquero. 
It  would  seem  that  if  anyone  could  make  a  good  case  for  suit- 
able memorials  it  is  the  Mexican-Americans. 
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E.  Architecture  of  Unified  Urban  Space 

The  center  proposed  by  the  Foundation  could  be  the 
point  at  which  the  special  claims  of  the  ethnic  heirs  of 
Don  Luis  might  be  realized.   If  so,  concern  with  pride  of 
ancestry  will  have  to  be  planned  in  good  taste.   The  nostalgia 
which  is  revived  by  every  memorial  has  a  special  appeal  only 
for  old  timers,  or  those  who  feel  a  sentimental  relationship 
with  the  old.   It  can  produce,  in  form  and  function,  merely 
a  historical  site.   People  pass  around  it,  not  through  it. 

The  architectural  treatment  of  a  Mexican-American  center 
would  raise  technical  and  aesthetic  issues  of  considerable 
interest.   Other  California  cities  are  recognizing  that  the 
Mexican  plaza  was  "a  unified  urban  space"  around  which  the 
life  of  the  neighborhood  flowed,  centered  and  derived  a 
familiar  psychological  pattern.   A  Mexican-American  center, 
could  be  imagined  as  a  unit  in  such  a  space,  impressed  with 
a  style  derived  from  the  culture  of  Oakland's  founders  and 
suitable  to  its  climate. 

F.  Cultural  Value 

Tradition,  however,  should  not  be  the  sole  test  of  the 
cultural  value  of  a  Mexican-American  center  to  the  City.   The 
Foundation  proposes  a  contemporary  institution,  able  to  live 
from  its  own  resources  and  aware  of  the  cultural  flow  that  is 
possible  with  the  Mexico  of  the  present.   The  commercial 
ventures  which  bring,  now  and  then,  fugitive  samples  of 
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current  Mexican  art,  mainly  music  and  the  dance,  reach 
a  small  public  with  an  unbalanced  cultural  fare.   A 
Mexican-American  center  could  discover  possibilities, 
deliberately  included  in  its  functional  organization,  for 
even  a  modest  improvement  in  this  respect. 

The  commercial  and  cultural  center  envisaged  by  the 
Spanish-Speaking  Foundation  expresses  only  a  part  of  the 
many  objectives  considered  desirable.   The  center  would  be 
a  means  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  larger  community, 
carrying  on  profitable  trade  with  it,  representing  to  it 
historical  and  contemporary  cultural  productions  that  would 
give  connotations  of  prestige  to  all  things  Mexican.   Just 
what  activities  would  take  place  in  the  center,  how  private 
initiative  in  the  different  enterprises  could  remain  untram- 
meled,  what  cooperative  commitments  those  establishments 
would  make  to  promote  the  success  of  the  center  as  a  whole — 
these  and  many  other  matters  vital  to  the  design  of  the  project 
would  be  considered  in  a- feasibility  study. 
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VI    A  MEXICAN  MERC ADO 

The  commercial  and  cultural  center  does  not  deal  with 
the  other  concerns  of  the  Foundation,  that  is,  the  problems  of 
the  Mexican-American  neighborhoods.   Central  to  this  different 
order  of  problems  would  be  the  following  proposition:   A  market- 
ing and  trading-type  of  center,  a  Mexican  mercado,  economically 
self-sustaining,  could  be  designed  to  serve  a  wide  range  of  needs 
of  the  Mexican-American  population  of  Oakland. 

A.   The  Sense  of  the  Colonia 

A  glance  at  the  maps  and  blueprints  of  impending  urban 
renewal  shows  that  tracts  with  the  heaviest  Mexican-American 
population  lie  in  its  path.   The  City  has  been  acting,  in  respect 
to  these  neighborhoods,  in  accord  with  a  policy  which  has  not 
been  formally  announced  or  stated.   To  have  done  so  would  have 
raised  a  serious  problem  in  public  relations.   This  policy  has 
been  to  build  and  scatter;  the  planners  doing  the  building  and 
the  residents  of  the  tracts  doing  the  scattering.   This  bulldozing 
process  has  meant  dispersal  of  thousands  of  people  of  limited 
resources  during  relatively  short  periods  of  time.   It  has  been 
a  policy.   And  that  policy  makes  certain  assumptions.   They  are: 
that  a  sudden  and  drastic  destruction  of  neighborhoods  demolishes 
only  dilapidated  buildings;  that  cleaner,  healthier  open  spaces 
are  available  for  those  who  are  evicted;  that  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  material  and  social  wealth  created  by  urban  renewal  which 
will  somehow  be  shared  and  enjoyed  by  those  who  must  move  on. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  the  Mexican-American  low-income 
tract  residents  none  of  these  assumptions  are  true.   More 
than  old  houses  are  demolished  in  a  condemned  neighborhood; 
a  hundred  supports  of  psychological  security  are  scooped  up 
with  the  rubble.   Especially  to  a  minority  like  the  Mexican- 
American,  constantly  diluted  by  contingents  of  newcomers, 
the  "colonia"  is  in  much  more  than  a  material  sense  a  "port 
of  entry."   Under  the  crushing  handicap  of  language  differences, 
entry  into  a  new  society  is  a  groping,  often  fearful  process. 
It  necessarily  requires  reliable  information,  for  which  a 
high  price  is  often  paid.   It  leans  on  empathies  of  speech, 
color  of  skin,  manners,  eating  habits,  and  similar  tastes. 
The  Mexican  "colonia"  has  provided  much  of  this  cultural  mesh. 
The  social  agencies  that  have  dealt  with  the  inadequacies  of 
the  "colonia"  have  classified  it  as  a  sub-culture.   But  for 
those  fully  immersed  in  it,  and  utterly  dependent  upon  it 
for  jobs,  shelter,  food  and  enjoyment,  it  is  simply  their  culture 

Like  all  cultures  the  Mexican  "colonia"  grew  in  a  par- 
ticular material  environment.   This  environment  was  invariably 
marginal  to  the  surrounding  society.   Both  its  security  and 
its  integrity  as  a  culture  depended  upon  its  continuing  to  be 
marginal--that  is,  continuing  to  be  undesirable,  from  the 
standpoint  of  those  who  could  afford  better. 

But  desire,  locked  solely  to  the  price  per  square  foot 
of  a  building  site,  is  taking  another  look  at  the  rundown 
tracts.   The  land  space  of  the  City  has  shrunk  alarmingly, 
relative  to  the  population.   The  tracts  which  threaten  to 
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become  slums,  or  already  are,  provide  the  most  inviting 
and  profitable  solution. 

If,  however,  values  were  to  be  as  carefully  weighed 
as  valuables,  the  question  would  be  asked:   What  can  be 
done  in  the  design  of  progress  to  protect  the  spirit, 
the  sense,  the  psychological  mesh  that  more  or  less 
relate  and  bind  the  people  now  living  there? 

B.    A  True  Community  Center 

This  question  does  not  seem  altogether  out  of  place 
in  the  present  framework  of  urban  planning  in  Oakland.   It 
should  be  noted  that  its  master  plan  provides  for  "community 
centers"  placed  throughout  the  city.   Here,  it  would  seem, 
is  the  sprouting  of  the  concept  which  lies  emphatically 
behind  the  question  raised  in  the  preceding  paragraph.   But 
it  is  a  seedling  that  requires  utmost  care  if  it  is  to  root 
in  the  genuine,  spontaneous  social  life  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  to  grow  in  response  to  the  community  which  centers  around 
it. 

This  care  is  all  the  more  necessary,  as  it  appears 
all  the  Oakland  planners  have  in  mind  is  a  token  salute  to 
the  community  in  the  form  of  the  proposed  community  centers. 
These  exist  in  other  cities,  and  they  show  quite  similar 
characteristics.   Usually  they  are  small  clubhouses  erected 
in  unobtrusive  places  in  which  small  meetings  can  be  held 
and  some  recreational  services  offered  to  the  young.   They 
are  usually  well  maintained;  some  are  charmingly  landscaped. 
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Their  management  is  assigned  to  an  existing  municipal 
agency  as  a  fringe  benefit  to  the  neighborhood. 

These  "community  centers"  are,  of  course,  a  credit  to 
the  spirit  of  civic  service.   They  are,  nevertheless,  in 
the  nature  of  memorials  to  something  that  has  declined  and 
fallen  in  the  American  city--the  spirit  and  structure  of 
community. 

C.    Lost  Community 

The  fault  for  this  community  decline,  if  it  is  a  fault, 
must  be  blamed  on  progress.   Rapid  transit  by  automobile,  by 
rail  and  by  air,  make  it  possible  for  the  householders  in 
one  city  block,  if  they  are  on  the  proper  level  of  income  and 
opportunity,  to  relate  to  different  clubs,  lodges,  unions, 
associations  or  societies  five  or  five  hundred  miles  from 
the  street  on  which  they  live.   This  is  an  exhilarating 
criss-crossing  of  voluntary  associations  made  possible  by 
swift  technical  advances  in  transportation  and  by  rising 
incomes.   Its  delights,  once  the  privilege  of  the  transatlantic 
set,  and  later  of  the  jet  set,  are  now  enjoyed  by  middle-class 
America. 

And  again  this  way  of  life  is  the  nature  of  American 
society.   It  has  added  enormous  mobility  and  variety  to  the 
lives  of  millions.   America's  migratory  poor--not  all  of  them 
farm  workers  by  any  means— have  shared  in  this  mobility,  if 
not  variety,  of  experience. 
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This  kind  of  detachment  from  the  homestead  and  the 
hearth  has  been  the  required  counterpart  of  massive 
economic  development,  pushing  people  out  where  capital  and 
technology  no  longer  require  as  many  "hands",  and  drawing 
them  in  where  it  needed  more.   Economic  man,  it  would 
appear,  has  become  an  aerobic  creature,  survival  becoming 
more  dependent  on  antennae  than  on  roots. 

The  way  propertied  and  managerial  America  moves  about 

its  colossal  apparatus  of  credits,  capital,  materials  and 

machines  has  made  it  quite  natural  for  managerial  America  to  take 

for  granted  that  human  resources  can  be  moved  about  in  much  the 

same  way.   The  logistics  of  volume  are  applied  to  those  of  quality; 
the  quality  of  human  society. 

D.    The  Barrio 

Ethnic  revolt  in  the  central  city  is  challenging  these 
assumptions.   The  resistance  has  failed  thus  far.   Over  and 
over  Mexican-American  "colonias"  have  collapsed  and  disintegrated 
in  the  face  of  the  overwhelming  force  of  redevelopment.   Could 
it  be  different,  and  does  Oakland  really  want  it  to  be  different? 

If  the  answer  is  "yes",  there  is  room  for  experimentation 
with  a  Mexican  mercado  in  Fruitvale.   How  should  such  a 
proposal  be  approached? 

To  begin  with  the  approach  would  require  acceptance  of  the 
idea  of  helping  the  Mexican  barrio,  the  neighborhood,  to  maintain 
its  hold  on  the  particular  portion  of  the  urban  landscape 
that  it  presently  occupies.   There  are  no  open  spaces  in  the 
Bay  area,  or  in  California  for  that  matter,  to  which  the 
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Fruitvale  tracts  could  be  transplanted  en  masse .   Nor  has 
such  an  outlandish  idea  ever  occurred  to  the  planners.   The 
reason  is  that  they  already  had  a  more  workable  idea  at  hand. 
individual  replanting  with  each  family  on  its  own,  relocation 
services  not-withstanding. 

The  reversal  of  the  planners1  policy  would  be  basic  to  the 
practicality  and  usefulness  of  a  mercado.   A  relatively 
stable  Mexican  vecindad  continuously  absorbing  newcomers 
and  thus  renewing  the  peculiarities  of  its  style  of  life 
would  be  the  market  toward  which  a  mercado  would  be  oriented. 

It  is  suggested  that  on  this  basis  the  mercado  be  conceived 
as  a  combination  community  and  shopping  center. 

A  mercado  of  this  nature  should  be  physically  planned 
as  "a  unified  urban  space"  connected  by  channels  for  traffic 
with  a  surrounding  community  close  by  and  daily  accessible  to 
the  goods  and  services  offered. 

Such  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  location  would  no 
doubt  rescue,  and  perhaps  invigorate,  small  Mexican-American 
business  establishments  tabbed  for  destruction.   It  would 
bring  together  the  proprietors  so  threatened—a  beginning  of 
organization  in  this  sector  of  the  neighborhood. 

Though  dependent  thus  upon  a  local  demand,  the  location, 
if  close  to  a  major  station  of  the  rapid  transit  system,  could 
be  brought  within  shopping  distance  of  Mexican-American 
residential  districts  lying  along  its  route. 
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E.    The  Mercado 

For  a  predominately  Mexican-American  clientele,  the 
goods  offered  for  sale  in  the  mercado  would  cater  to  its 
needs  and  tastes.   In  the  food  lines,  manufacturing  could  be 
added,  especially  those  that  are  increasingly  dependent  on 
the  "export  trade"  of  Los  Angeles  processors.   Bulk  buying 
of  such  items  as  rice,  beans,  sugar  and  lard,  might  be 
restored  without  economic  sacrifice,  thus  bringing  back  to 
low-income  families  a  measure  of  relief  from  high-priced 
packaging.   Whether  or  not  handcrafts  could  be  produced 
would  have  to  be  based  upon  a  closer  analysis  of  the  mercado 
and  its  neighborhood  as  both  become  profitable  ventures. 

The  mercado,  considered  as  a  structure  appointed  to 
certain  ends  and  uses,  should  have  developmental  funds  as 
well  as  developmental  space  from  the  outset.   Both  would  have 
to  be  adequate  and  flexible. 

The  number  and  types  of  workers  for  whom  employment  would 
be  created  would,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  amount  of  space 
allotted,  the  number  of  shops,  the  variety  of  goods,  the 
emphasis  on  transactions  over  the  counter,  the  size  and 
effective  demand  on  the  supporting  market  area,  and  the  presence 
of  social  services  and  facilities  functioning  on  the  spot. 
There  is  no  reason  why  such  services  could  not  be  cooperatively 
administered  as  a  multiple-service  center.   A  variety  of 
indigenous  neighborhood  organizations,  centering  in  the  mercado , 
could  bring  together  needs  and  resources.   These  organizations 
could  bring  order  out  of  the  confusion  of  community  relations , where 
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resources  and  needs  have  to  make  their  initial  acquaintance. 

In  this  connection,  something  more  has  to  be  said  about 
the  problem  of  penetration  of  an  ethnic  minority  community. 
With  uncommon  accuracy,  these  communities  are  designated  as 
"target  areas."   The  term  is  accurate  only  in  that  it  describes 
a  mode  of  approach  by  a  public  agency  to  a  minority  neighbor- 
hood.  These  agencies,  each  assigned  to  carry  a  special  piece 
of  the  nation's  social  policy  to  low-income  clients,  and  often 
within  the  deadlines  of  a  crash  program,  must  "penetrate"  the 
target  area  for  their  particular  purposes.   This  penetration 
is  not  simply  a  matter  of  communication  which  can  take  place 
effectively  only  after  familiarity  and  confidence   have  been 
established. 

What  is  happening  today  in  the  Mexican-American  "colonias"? 
The  growing  number  and  increasing  variety  of  services  of  the 
Great  Society  is  sending  the  agencies  into  hasty  consultation 
with  a  small  number  of  interpreters,  guides  and  experts  who 
know,  more  or  less  accurately,  the  Mexican-American  community. 
Eventually,  of  course,  an  agency  may  be  expected  to  develop 
or  hire  such  interpreters  and  experts.   But  neither  the  staff 
specialist  nor  the  ad  hoc  community  aide  can  organize  and 
sustain  the  special  interests  of  the  clients  so  that  they 
may  become  voluntarily  involved  in  programs.   Agencies  up  to 
now  have  not  been  enthusiastic  about  community  organization 
in  this  sense.   They  seem  to  fear  that  they  might  become 
"penetrated"  by  their  clients  instead  of  themselves  "penetrating" 
the  communities. 
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The  relationship  between  self-organization,  responsiveness 
to  needs,  democratic  processes  of  involvement,  and  communication 
founded  on  confidence  is  illustrated  close  at  hand  by  the  Oakland 
consumer  cooperatives.   Whether  something  from  the  cooperatives1 
experiences  could  be  useful  in  the  organization  of  a  mercado, 
ought  certainly  to  be  explored. 

One  feature  which  the  Spanish-speaking  Foundation  believes 
is  desirable  in  their  proposal  is  the  creation  of  a  Spanish- 
speaking  atmosphere.   The  mercado  has  great  possibilities  in 
this  respect.   An  atmosphere  congenial  to  customers  who  are 
at  home  only  in  Spanish,  and  there  are  surely  thousands  in  the 
greater  "colonia"  of  Alameda  County,  would  almost  certainly  be  an 
important  part  of  the  sales  pull.   The  mercado  could  be  the  one 
place  in  Oakland  where  Mexican-Americans  could  speak  in  Spanish 
without  self-consciousness  and  non-Mexican-Americans  eavesdrop 
without  embarrassment. 

One  is  tempted  to  imagine  what  a  Mexican  mercado  might 
offer  with  regard  to  supermarket  design.   The  four-walled, 
tar-papered,  strutted  barracks  for  packages  surrounded  by 
acres  of  barren  blacktop  is  surely  not  the  last  word  in  these 
matters.   A  narrow-gauge  train  encircling  the  mercado,  trans- 
portation rebates  for  shopping  tours,  and  other  bonuses  to 
lessen  demand  for  parking  space,  might  be  tried.   The  shopper, 
too,  as  a  person,  could  be  taken  into  consideration.   A  vista 
of  walls  not  plastered  with  bargains  and  loss-leaders,  and 
convenient  rest  points  would  make  routine  shopping  not  less 
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expensive,  but  possibly  less  exhausting. 

Some  of  these  possibilities  are  not  altogether  fanciful. 
The  Grand  Central  Market,  located  at  Third  and  Broadway  in 
Los  Angeles,  offers,  by  chance  and  by  accident,  some  hints. 
The  market  is  in  an  inconvenient  location;  parking  space  is 
expensive.   Public  buses  make  no  allowance  for  the  lugging 
of  bundles  and  shopping  bags.   The  corridors  between  the  stalls 
are  too  narrow  for  the  traffic  at  peak  hours,,   Shoppers  may 
have  to  travel  seven  miles  or  more  on  the  busiest  streets. 
Tired  customers  lean  on  counters  and  railings  for  a  momentary 
rest.   Young  children  in  the  stream  of  buyers  must  be  piloted 
through  the  crowds  because  there  is  no  child-care  facility. 

Yet,  the  Grand  Central  Market  is  popular  and  prosperous 
and  about  as  typically  Mexican  as  anything  in  Los  Angeles, 
in  spite  of  the  ethnic  mix  of  its  clients.   Prices  are 
competitive,  sometimes  highly  so.   The  quality  of  the  fresh 
fruits,  vegetables  and  other  mechandise  is  good  to  excellent. 
The  produce  is  generally  fresh.   Standard  and  specialty  food 
items  typical  of  the  Mexican  diet  are  displayed  in  abundance 
and  variety.   The  service  is  prompt  and  friendly. 

In  the  market,  shoppers  are  met  with  human  clerks,  not 
by  stacks  of  packages.   The  clerks  are  facile  in  Spanish,  since 
many  of  them  are  Mexican-American.   The  snack  counters  are 
patronized  by  people  who  eat  tamales  and  drink  coffee  as  they 
stand  chatting  unhurriedly.   This  is  the  Mexican  style  of 
conversation,  "platicando" .   Three  generations  of  one  family 
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can  be  seen  moving  together  from  stall  to  stall,  each  member 
carrying  a  bag  or  a  package.   On  the  sidewalks  contiguous  to 
the  market  people  pause,  in  spite  of  the  bustle  and  inconvenience 
of  pedestrian  traffic,  to  pick  up  bits  of  gossip  broken  off 
last  week  or  last  month. 

No  one  can  shop  in  the  market  without  knowing  at  once 
that  it  is  a  Mexican  place.   Amidst  the  urban  sprawl  of 
Los  Angeles  which  has  swallowed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Mexican- 
Americans,  this  market  is  indeed  "a  unified  urban  space"  holding 
and  nourishing  community.   A  dozen  blocks  to  the  north, 
Olvera  Street,  with  a  different  market  orientation  of  high- 
priced  restaurants  and  novelties  for  tourists,  seems  to  pre- 
figure the  commercial  and  cultural  center  that  the  Spanish- 
speaking  Foundation  images  for  Oakland.   It  is  quite  possible 
that  a  feasilibity  study  for  such  a  center  and  for  a  mercado 
could  find  useful  data  in  Grand  Central  Market  and  Olvera  Street. 
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VII   A  SERVICE  AND  RESEARCH  UNIT 

How  much  genuine  interest  there  is  at  present,  or  could 
be  tapped  in  the  future,  among  Mexican-American  businessmen 
with  regard  to  the  proposals  of  the  Spanish-Speaking  Foundation 
is,  at  this  time,  a  matter  of  speculation.   Such  interest  will 
have  to  be  discovered,  if  it  already  exists.   In  addition  to 
a  series  of  preliminary  discussions,  ways  and  means  for 
stimulating  interest  into  viable  organization  calls  for  much 
broader  contact  with  the  community  and  ultimately  such  dis- 
cussions must  lead  to  a  commitment  of  specific  goals  and 
distribution  of  responsibilities. 

Keeping  in  mind  how  often  in  the  past  potentially  good 
proposals  have  floundered  during  the  research  stage,  a  dual- 
purpose  service-and-research  unit  would  be  worth  considering. 
This  unit  would  have  two  assignments:   to  provide  small  busi- 
ness with  the  assistance  that  is  necessary  to  lay  the  foundations 
for  cooperative  action;  and  to  conduct  the  feasibility  and 
development  study  which  has  been  requested  by  the  Foundation. 

The  desirability  of  carrying  forward  services,  organiza- 
tion and  research  simultaneously,  needs  to  be  emphasized.   These 
services  are  the  three  strands  out  of  which  realistic  patterns 
of  community  organization  emerge.   Services  make  it  immediately 
evident  that  research  and  organization  are  intended  for  action. 
Research  designs  invariably  change  as  organization  and  action 
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enlist  new  people  and  reveal  new  possibilities  for  creative 
relationships  between  them.   Action  can  both  make  demands 
on  research  and  be  disciplined  by  it.   Failures  in  program 
planning  can  often  be  traced  to  the  separation  of  these 
elements  into  arbitrary  time-stages.   The  gaps  between  research, 
organization  and  services  can  be  so  wide  that  interest,  moti- 
vation and  opportunities  can  fall  into  the  gaps  and  disappear. 

However  careful  an  economic  and  technical  analysis  of 
the  feasibility  of  the  Foundation's  proposal  might  be,  the 
initial  and  primary  question  still  remains:   Does  the  Mexican- 
American  business  community  want  the  proposed  centers?   If  it 
does,  the  next  question  is  what  resources  of  time,  energy, 
interest,  experience  and  capital  is  it  willing  to  commit  on 
rising  levels  of  participation. 

The  possibility  of  creating  a  Mexican-American  non-profit 
corporation  to  create  and  manage  a  commercial  and  cultural 
center  and  possibly  a  mercado  would  have  to  receive  high 
priority  in  a  feasibility  study.   The  planning  and  completion 
of  the  study  could  itself  become  the  first  undertaking  of 
such  a  corporation. 

This  approach  would  have  a  number  of  advantages.   It  would 
at  the  outset  create  the  institutional  device  by  which  the 
Mexican-American  business  sector  would  organize  itself  around 
a  concrete  program,  specific  goals,  available  operating 
facilities,  and  contractual  obligations.   Through  it  the 
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circle  of  contacts  with  the  community  could  be  widened, 
making  it  unnecessary  to  launch  still  another  assault  on  the 
,:target  area."   Personal  attention  to  the  details  of  plan- 
ning, research,  organization  and  action  would  provide  a 
range  of  new  experience  to  the  members  of  the  corporation 
which  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  individuals,  and  if 
competently  applied,  to  the  community.   At  the  conclusion 
of  the  study,  the  decision,  whether  to  support  or  not  support 
the  proposals,  would  be  the  decision  of  persons  within  the 
community,  and  not  outside  of  it. 
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